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DO YOU KNOW ? 


Negroes are practically immune to 
cancer of the skin. 


It is reported that Japanese scientists 
have found a serum to combat sleeping 
sickness and”aré using it experimentally. 


For a given temperature increase, 
mercury expands seven times as much 
as glass. 


A new circular on silver by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards brings to- 
gether practically all accessible techni- 
cal information on silver. 


The famous Botanic Garden in Java, 
at Buitenzorg, contains a panorama of 
thousands of plants from all parts of 
the tropics. 


To learn how much weight various 
types of bridges can carry, British 
scientists are loading a number of ex- 
isting bridges with pig lead until they 
collapse. 


The library of the American Entomo- 
logical Society, consisting of some 6,000 
volumes on insects, is the oldest purely 
entomological library in the United 
States. 


WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


Most articles are based on communications to 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Hliow many wives may an African chief 
have I 13 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Did Florida Indians, like Eve ick clothing 
from the trees ’ 

What animals guarded the temple unearthed 

| in Mexico p. 7 


ASTRONOMY 


What difficulty will astronomers 
in observing the l 7 


ASTROPHYSICS 


What is the cause of ignetic storms that 
upset radio reception p. 8 
BACTERIOLOGY 

Does the germ which causes food poisoning 
also produce bone disease 7 
B 

Can unpollinated flowers bear fruit 

How inse ! f ht in 
nes { 
( HEMISTRY 

What new use has paper in the lal 
ENTOM 

Is one was t iner than another npn & 


Science 
where published sources are used they are referred to in the article. 


The water level of the ocean is prac- 
tically constant. 

Lactic acid used in tanning hides is 
being manufactured from molasses. 

The picturesque Joshua tree of the 
desert, which grows to a height of 60 
feet, belongs to the lily family. 

Gardeners find it effective to com- 
bine dogwood and redbud trees, as they 
flower in close sequence. 

Smallest of monkeys is the pigmy 
marmoset, weighing full-grown about 
four ounces. 


There are only about half as many 
apple trees in the United States now 
as there were 25 years ago. 

In the low, flat tidewater section of 
North Carolina, the soil near streams 
and bays is sometimes so marshy that 
roads sink from sight. 

The muskrat plague in Germany is 
so serious that the government has 
placed a bounty upon muskrat pelts, 
and cities have special squads to fight 
these rodents. 


Service or papers befor: 











‘rE GY 
How long has life been on the earth p. 14 
| 
ICHTHYOLOGY 
What are the signs directing salmon high 
way trafhc p. 14 
MEDICINE | 
How manv large X-ray installations are 
there in American hospitals p. 3 
Is any body cell capable ecoming a 
cancer cell p. & 
. | 
What is the new theor f w radiation 
damages cells p. 5 
What new test has beer leveloped for 
thyroid gland disease } 
METALLURGY 
Are metals affected | their environment? 
s 
Puysics 
What is the largest number vith a real | 
meaning’? p. 3 i] 
PLANT PuysioLoey ] 
Are plants incompatible, tor ) } 
| 
PsyCHOLOGY i} 
Mechanically, how does the test scoring | 
machine work’? p. 4 | 
Pustic HeaLtH || 
: : , . 1 
Is America likely to rea e the wishes for | 


wd health in 1937? p. 6 | 
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PHYSICS 


One Followed by 110 Ciphers— 
Largest Real-Meaning Number 


Annual Meetings of Scientists Held Holiday Week; 
Radiation Equal to $5,000,000 Radium Produced 


More than 6,000,000 scientific words, 
in over 3,000 technical papers, were 
given before some hundred scientific 
societies meeting in ten different cities 
this week. Holiday time is reporting 
and talking and discussing time for 
scientists. SCIENCE News LETTER 77 this 
issue brings yOu highlights of the early 
days of these meetings. 


SK a small boy what is the largest 

number that has any real meaning 
and he may answer 100, thinking of 
lollypops. A business man, thinking of 
dollars, might say a 1,000 trillion. But 
the answer is 100,000.000.000,000,000, - 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000, - 
000,000,000,000,000 ,000,000,000, O00, - 
000,000,000,000,000 ,000,000,000, O00, - 
000,000,000,000. Or the figure 1 fol- 
lowed by 110 ciphers. 

Authority for the world’s largest phys- 
ically-real number is Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. It was put forth in his 
address as retiring president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The number represents 
the number of those smallest things in 
the universe (the electrons) which 
could be packed side by side into the 
largest volume so far measured (the 
limits of the present known  uni- 
verse). 

Speaking on “The Electron: Its In- 
tellectual and Social Significance,” Dr. 
Compton warned that “progress comes 
not by revolution or discarding of past 
knowledge and experience, but is built 
upon past experience and is its natural 
extension once the vision from new van- 
tage points is secured.”’ 

For those people who scoff at the 
academic endeavors of research in pure 
science and urge more practical research 
in the sense of securing immediate re- 
sults, he said: 

“There is nothing so practical in its 
values as accurate knowledge, and the 
pursuit of such knowledge has been 
most successful when not fettered with 
the initial demand that it be directed 
toward practical ends.” 
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Worth $5,000,000 

For people who urge more practical 
scientific research and bemoan the ap- 
parently wasted ingenuity of those scien- 
tists who probe the hearts of atoms, it 
may come as a shock to learn that just 
one single .nachine for atomic bombard- 
ment creates rays that could only be 
rivaled by 125 grams of rare radium. 
And 125 grams of radium has a value 
of about $5,000,000 at current prices 
of around $40,000 a gram. 

The machine is the cyclotron appa- 
ratus in the radiation laboratory of the 
University of California and while the 
cost of building it has never been turned 
into an accountant’s cost sheet the price 
is probably well under $100,000, Thus 
as a radiation source the machine turned 
in a 50-to-one investment. 

Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, of the Univer- 
sity of California, told the American 
Physical Society how the cyclotron ap- 
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paratus is driving high speed deuterons 
against beryllium targets and creating 
the piercing particles known as neutrons. 
The biological effects of these neutron 
beams are now under investigation. To 
produce the same biological effect with 
gamma rays, from 50 to 125 grams of 
radium would be required. 

So effective is the production of neu- 
trons from the bombarded beryllium 
that 10,000 grams of radium would be 
needed to be mixed directly with the 
beryllium to obtain the same yield. 

Dr. Aebersold’s report was only one 
of many on a special program on radio- 
logical physics arranged by Dr. Lauris- 
ton S. Taylor of the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington to bring 
together the key scientists of the nation 
who are working in this borderline field 
between medicine and physics. Conquer- 
ing diseases like cancer by treating them 
with radiation from X-rays and radium 
is only one of the aims of this unique 
field of science. 

Where a few years ago a 100,000 or 
200,000 volt X-ray tube was something 
of which a hospital might well be proud, 
today larger and larger X-ray units are 
being installed. Already, said Dr. 
Taylor, there are over forty X-ray treat- 
ment installations in the United States 
using more than 300,000 volt X-ray 
tubes and most of these operate at above 
400,000 volts potential. 
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SWAMP BUGGY 


Roaming the swamps of the Bayou Lafourche, La., is the oil-searching marsh 
“buggy” which runs equally well on concrete highways, dry land, boggy swamps 


and open water. 


As a land vehicle it has state license plates but it is also 


licensed as a class 1 motor boat and carries running lights, anchor, life preserver 


and two sets of pilot rules. 


The giant wheels are 10 feet in diameter and the 


tires are 33 inches thick. Designed for oil-prospecting by the Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, the queer vehicle is guided by compass and carries short wave radio. 
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Heart-Throbs of Cockroach 
Recorded With Instrument 


EART-THROBS of an insect—even 

a lowly cockroach—made with an 
instrument so delicate that it makes the 
doctor's familiar stethoscope seem clumsy 
as a steamshovel by comparison were 
demonstrated at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Dr. J. 
Franklin Yeager, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture entomologist. 

The much-magnified photographic 
records, many times bigger than the in- 
sect itself, traced in even lines the nor- 
mal rhythm of dilation and contraction. 
Then they turned ragged and irregular, 
as the heart was drugged with nicotine. 
Then the records showed the slow re- 
turn to normalcy, as the tiny organ 
gradually wore off the poisonous shock. 

Sometimes the heart, quite in_ its 
normal state, would reverse itself and 
beat backwards. Hearts of many—per- 
haps all—insects often do that, for no 
known reason. Insect hearts and circu- 
latory systems in general are not built 
at all like those of human beings. One 
of the things Dr. Yeager hopes to in- 
vestigate with his newly developed 
super-sensitive instrument (which he 
calls a ‘‘mechanocardiograph”) is this 
Neart-reversing habit. 

Even more important, for eventual 
practical purposes, is his ambition to 
try out many other drugs, and to get at 
the basic facts of insect heart action. 
Finding out the fundamental things that 
make insects tick of course in time helps 
other researchers to find out what can 
make them stop ticking, when they be 
come too bothersome. 

The principle of Dr. Yeager’s instru- 
ment is fairly simple; its adjustment 
is the delicate job, requiring more than 
a surgeon's skill. He anesthetizes his 
cockroach, pins it down in a hollowed- 
out block of paraffin, cuts open the body, 
exposes the heart. 

With a single hair, exceedingly fine, 
he attaches the heart to a delicately bal- 
anced needle of glass, itself almost as 
fine as a hair. A spot on its tip has been 
darkened. Light, shot across that tip, 
casts a moving shadow as the needle 
moves under the heart-impulses 

rhe shadow passes into the lens of a 


microscope, is magnified many times, 
passes on with its movement thus vastly 
enlarged into a camera, wher plays 


over a slowly moving sheet of photo- 
graphic paper. There it traces its record 
of everything that is happening to the 
cockroach’s little heart. 


Fatherless Rabbits 

Unfertilized eggs of rabbits were sent 
into the first stages of development and 
growth when placed in contact with the 
sperm of rats, reported Dr. Gregory 
Pincus of Harvard University. Yet these 
early-stage rabbit embryos did not have 
rat male cells as fathers; they were as 
strictly fatherless ‘bottle babies’’ as were 
the rabbit eggs stimulated into develop- 
ment by treatment with heat and 
chemicals, which caused something of a 
sensation when Dr. Pincus first an- 
nounced them some months ago. The 
rat sperm, like the chemicals and the 
heat, only “activated’’ the virgin eggs 
and initiated parthenogenetic or father- 
less development. None of the rabbit 
eggs thus ‘‘activated”’ in Dr. Pincus’s ex- 
periments got further than the very 
earliest stages of prenatal growth. 

In other experiments by Dr. Pincus 
and his colleague Dr. N. T. Werthessen, 
fertilized rabbit eggs were permitted to 
reach an early stage of development, 
and then the mother’s ovaries were 
surgically removed. Thereupon the in- 
cipient embryo in the uterus stopped 
growing. Growth could be started again 
by injections of the female sex hormone 
progestin. 

Similar early-stage embryos kept in 
glass vessels of serum grow to the point 
where they are hollow balls of cells, then 
collapse. This collapse could be pre- 
vented, it was discovered, by increasing 
the amount of the serum many thousand 
times, especially if it were kept circulat- 
ing and well aerated. 


Unpollinated Flowers 

Fruits without seeds were caused to 
form from flowers never touched by 
pollen, when they were treated with 
chloroform extracts made from pollen, 
in experiments reported by Dr. Felix G. 
Gustafson of the University of Michi- 
gan. The seedless fruits formed even 
when the extract used was of pollen of a 
different plant species: seedless cucum- 
bers were started with extract of Hub- 
bard squash pollen ; seedless peppers 
with extract of petunia pollen. Not all 
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MEASURING INSECT PULSE 
The insect, secured at the bottom of a 


parafin-block “bath-tub,” receives a 
dose of nicotine solution from Dr. 
Yeager’s medicine dropper; its heart 
responds to the drug, and makes an 
automatic record of its action. 


the alien pollen extracts stimulated fruit 
formation, but enough were effective to 
demonstrate that there is some kind of 
chemical substance in pollen that can act 
to start fruit formation, quite independ- 
ently of the male sex nucleus from the 
pollen grain that starts seed formation. 
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Robot “Brain Machine” 
Corrects School Exams 


ROBOT “brain” that corrects school 
exam papers at the rate of 900 an 
hour with more than human accuracy is 
education’s latest tool, Prof. Ben D. 
Wood of Columbia University, New 
York, announced before the American 
Ass'n for the Advancement of Science. 
The new test scoring machine 
promises to make it possible for teachers 
to give daily or weekly tests to their 
pupils and yet not spend as much time 
as they do now correcting the papers. 

But there is one note of joy for the 
pupil. The testing robot demands that 
the examinations be in form of “‘right’’ 
and ‘‘wrong’’ questions, answered by 
blackening the proper vertical space on 
an answer form with a lead pencil. The 
pupil does not have to write anything, 
just make a mark. 

Perfected by a leading business 
machines company, it has been used to 
score about 400,000 New York State 
objective tests for intelligence, achieve- 
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ment, interest and personality. In this 
work it saved $15,000 in labor of scor- 
ing alone. 

In the coming year it is planned to 
produce the robot examination machine 
in quantity and begin its widespread in- 
troduction into schools throughout the 
nation. 

Mechanically the testing machine 1s 
able to function because a soft lead 


MEDICINE 


pencil mark conducts electricity. The 
pupil marks his answers on a special 
blank. This is slipped in the robot 
tester and covered by a mask that allows 
only the right answer marks to be re- 
corded electrically on a dial. Since the 
machine “‘sees’’ as many as 150 answers 
at one time and grades them instantly, 
it works very fast. 
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Theory Tells How Radiations 
Kill Cancer and Other Cells 


THEORY explaining the funda- 

mental mechanism by which 
X-rays, gamma rays of radium and the 
still newer and faster neutron rays de- 
stroy cancer and other cells was ad- 
vanced by Dr. G. Failla, of Memorial 
Hospital, New York, at the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting. 

A cancer cell that has been irradiated, 
it appears from the new explanation, is 
something like a man in a leaky lifeboat 
without means of bailing out the in- 
coming fluid. “Direct hits” from X-rays, 
gamma rays and other ionizing radiation 
further add to the cell’s danger by par- 
tially puncturing the cell wall as bullets 
shot at the lifeboat would weaken its 
hull and add dangerous weight if they 
collected inside. 

Cells have ways of eliminating some 
kinds of foreign materials that get in- 
side them, but they are not equipped to 
rid themselves of the ionized particles 
produced within their walls by radiation. 
Following irradiation there are at first 
the same number of ionized particles 
inside and outside the cells. But the 
constant flow of fluids bringing food to 
the cells and removing waste products 
carries away the ions on the outside, as 
water might wash off barnacles on the 
outside of the lifeboat but could not re- 
move any that might grow inside of it. 

When the number of ions becomes 
greater inside the cell than outside it, 
the flow of fluid into the cell increases. 
All this causes a more or less permanent 
swelling and dilutes the substances es- 
sential to the life of the cell. Such dilu- 
tion may injure the cell. 

In addition the excessive number of 
ions and the presence of foreign mate- 
rial may also interfere with the life 
processes of the cell. If the dose of 
radiation which brought about these 





harmful conditions has been large 
enough, the cell eventually dies. 
Cancer cells and skin celis which are 
rapidly growing cells are more sensitive 
to radiation than other cell types. Dr. 
Failla explained this by pointing out 
that rapidly growing active cells have a 
greater flow of fluid bringing food into 
them and removing waste products. 
The fluid flow is essentially and fun- 
damentally the thing that makes irradia- 
tion dangerous for cell life. Dr. Failla 
calls his new theory the “fluid-flow”’ 
theory. With its aid he explains many 
known facts about the effect of radia- 
tion on living tissues. For example, 
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animal tumors are killed more readily 
when they are irradiated within the 
animal's body than after removal from 
the body. This, according to the fluid- 
flow theory, is because tumors removed 
from the body lack circulation and con- 
sequently there is no constant flow of 
fluid to and from the cells. It takes 
longer, therefore, for the fatal swelling 
to take place in the cell. 

A new type of inheritance or trans- 
mission of cancer from one generation 
to another which may prove of far- 
reaching importance in the control of 
human cancer was reported by Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, director of the 
Roscoe B. Jenkins Memorial Laboratory, 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Some influence transmitted directly 
from a female mouse to her female 
descendants is of prime importance in 
determining whether these descendants 
will have cancer of the breast, Dr. Little 
found. 

“A new type of either transmission or 
inheritance which is not Mendelian is 
thus demonstrated for the first time in 
mammals,”’ Dr. Little said. “If the same 
situation exists in humans as in mice it 
should prove to be a most important 
practical principle for guidance in 
cancer control. Study of the question 
should be begun at once to determine 
whether or not the facts hold true in 
humans.”’ 
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EXTRAORDINARY APPARATUS 


Dr. Yeager’s “mechanocardiograph” is made of a fine-drawn hollow thread of 
glass, a hair to hook it up to the heart of the insect (the white spot near the 
head of the insect in the parafiin “bath-tub”), a pair of common bent tweezers 
to hold it up; a projection lamp on one side, a microscope lens on the other. 
Movements of a shadow of the glass thread are projected on a screen. 
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Special Precautions Will be Needed Against 
Smallpox, Tuberculosis and Industrial Accidents 


By DR. LOUIS |. DUBLIN, Third Vice- 
President and Statistician, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

HE HEALTH prospects for 1937 

appear to me to be very good. We 
must, of course, continue to reckon with 
the real possibilities from epidemics, 
unfavorable weather conditions such as 
affected the 1936 health record, and 
major disasters. We should have less and 
less trouble, year by year, with the con- 
trollable diseases like typhoid fever, the 
infections of childhood, infantile diar- 
rhea and diseases of the maternal state 

I am not so confident that the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis will continue to 
show the same rate of improvement as 
has obtained for a decade past. For 
about three months, now, we have been 
observing an upward tendency in the 
tuberculosis death rate among our In- 
dustrial policyholders. In the general 
population of New York City 4,266 
deaths from this disease were reported 
up to the week ended December 5, as 
against 4,102 in the like period of 1935. 
I have no information, at this writing, 
as to whether there has been a rise in 
tuberculosis in the country at large. I 
still believe that 1937 will record fewer 
deaths from this disease than will 1936, 
but the drop may be small. 


More Fatal Accidents 


We have had more fatal accidents in 
1936 than in 1935 and there may be a 
further rise in 1937. An increasingly 
large number of people are being em- 
ployed in industry and if this obtains 
next year, as we all hope, more people 
will be exposed to the danger of indus- 
trial accidents and more will probably 
lose their lives. These are contingencies 
for which we must be prepared. Only 
concerted efforts of all concerned will 
abate this toll. 

A year ago I predicted for Science 
Service that 1936 would be a good 


health year. It has been just that. It will 
not be a record year for low mortality; 
but barring unexpected developments in 
the closing two weeks, the total death 
rate this year will not differ essentially 
from those recorded in the most health- 


ful years of our country’s history. For 
several diseases of major public health 
interest, indeed, the record will be the 
best ever reported. 

When comparison is made with the 
figures for 1935, it appears that at least 
one large group of the population has 
made a better showing than that ex- 
perienced by the country as a whole. I 
refer to that large cross-section of our 
population—more than 17 million peo- 
ple—who are Industrial policyholders 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Up to the end of November 
their mortality rate was only about 1 
per cent higher than that for the same 
eleven months of 1935, the year which 
holds the record for low mortality 
among these insured wage-earners and 
their dependents. I cannot, at this writ- 
ing, give Science Service such an exact 
comparison for the entire population ot 
the United States; but all the data avail- 
able indicate very strongly that a con- 
siderably larger increase than 1 per cent 
has occurred in the mortality rate for 
the entire United States. 


Higher in Most States 


In the first place the facts for 86 
large cities, as published weekly by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
show that up to December, the 1936 
year-to-date death rate was 6 per cent 
higher than it was in 1935. Then again, 
I have secured figures from 34 States 
through the courtesy of their health of- 
ficials, on the comparative mortality 
during the first nine months of 1936 
and 1935. In all of these States except 

the mortality this year is somewhat 
higher than in the corresponding part 
of 1935. 

My forecast last year was safeguarded 
with one or two reservations. First, that 
we have to reckon with the possibility 
of unfavorable weather conditions, and 
second, that there is always the chance 
of a sudden and severe attack of an epi- 
demic, such as the pandemic of influ- 
enza that swept the world in the latter 
part of 1918 and during the early 
months of 1919. Fortunately, the year 
1936 has been singularly free from such 
attacks. None of the important infec- 





1937 


tious diseases rose to proportions ex- 
ceeding those of normal years. Each of 
the four chief communicable diseases of 
childhood, indeed, showed lower mor- 
tality than ever recorded during the 
same period of any previous year. Less 
than 5,000 cases of poliomyelitis (in- 
fantile paralysis) were reported during 
the first eleven months of 1936 as com- 
pared with more than twice that num- 
ber during the same months of 1935. 


Bad Winter 


Weather conditions, however, have 
played an important role in the 1936 
health record. The year started with one 
of the coldest and most trying winters 
ever known in this country. This re- 
sulted in a marked increase in the num- 
ber of cases and deaths from pneumonia 
and other acute respiratory diseases. 
Coincidently, the extreme cold caused 
much suffering and hardship among 
middle-aged and elderly persons in the 
advanced stages of chronic disease. Con- 
sequently, during the first six months 
ef 1936 the reports from 22 states 
showed substantial increases in the mor- 
tality from cancer, diabetes, diseases of 
the nervous system, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, heart disease and diseases of the 
circulatory system. 

Hardly had our people recovered 
from the strains and stresses of this long 
and exhausting winter when they were 
called upon to endure one of the dryest 
and hottest summers on record. During 
the heat wave in July, a marked in- 
crease in the general death rate occurred. 
Among the Industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the mortality increased more than 
5 per cent over the rate recorded for 
the same month in 1935. In the general 
population, as reflected by the death 
rate for 86 large cities, the increase was 
much greater, at least 20 per cent over 
that of July, 1935. Not only was ex- 
cessive heat, itself, directly responsible 
for a great many deaths (probably at 
least 6,000 as compared with 500 in 
1935), but its toll among infants, and 
among aged persons suffering from 
chronic defects, was much greater than 
is usually exacted at this season of the 
year. 

In view of these unfavorable weather 
conditions it is surprising that the rise 
in mortality in 1936 was not greater 
than actually recorded. Public health au- 
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thorities and the medical profession are 
to be congratulated upon their success 
in keeping the death rate of the country 
at a point so closely approaching the 
record for the best years of its history. 

A matter of special satisfaction is the 
fact that tuberculosis apparently contin- 
ues the uninterrupted downward course 
that it has pursued since the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-1919, While complete 
figures are not as yet available, it seems 
clear from those which are at hand that 
the mortality from this disease will be 
lower this year than that reported in 
1935, even though during the latter 
part of 1936, the tuberculosis mortality 
record was not as good as that for the 
earlier months. 

In contrast with our remarkable suc- 
cess against tuberculosis and the com- 
municable diseases of children, we have 
an unenviable smallpox record this year. 
Despite the known ease with which this 
pestilential disease can be controlled, 
we continue to report each year between 
six and seven thousand cases of small- 
pox. Countries like Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden and Switzerland rarely report a 
case, and in several other countries the 
total is less than ten cases per annum. 
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Temple Carved from Rock 
Excavated in Mexican Town 


UILDINGS chopped from a single 

piece of solid mountain form the 
strangest ancient ruins ever found in 
Mexico. 

They cover an entire summit over- 
looking the present town of Malinalco, 
whose name means Place of Twisted 
Grass, and which is in the state of 
Mexico, westward from Mexico City. 

One structure completely excavated 
now—the usual temple-topped pyramid 

has broad stairs on one side, the steps 
and wide stone balustrades likewise 
part of a single piece. Only here and 
there, where the rock would not reach 
some far corner of the projected build- 
ing, did the ancient mason have to fill 
in nature’s lack with artificially cut stone 
block. 

A number of features make this 
building unusual. One walks into the 
temple on top through an uninviting 
door formed by the yawning mouth of 
a giant stone snake. The temple itself 
is round, a shape rare in Mexico and 
one generally associated with the Wind 
God. A low stone bench follows the 
wall around inside. The roof, probably 
of perishable stuff like wood, is gone. 








CARVED FROM ROCK 


For trimming, this one-piece struc- 
ture has mainly tigers, snakes and 
eagles. A carved stone tiger sits on a 
pedestal by the side of the stairs, his 
head missing. On either side of the 
snake-mouth door are carved eagle- and 
tiger-knights, such as represented the 
two old Mexican Indian military orders. 
The one is on a Auehuetl, or wooden 
war drum; the other, on a snake’s head 
In the middle of the round room 


BACTERIOLOGY 


of the structure are eagle-head carvings. 

Further excavations are now being 
made at this novel site of Malinalco. 
These are under the direction of Jose 
Garcia Payon, Mexican archaeologist, 
who is finding various other buildings 
like this one. Some of the stairways 
still have traces of ancient paintings. 
This very odd monolithic “‘city’’ has 
ancient drains and sewers which used 
to protect the buildings when it rained. 
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New Knowledge to Fight Germ 
Of Boils and Food Poisoning 


Bacteriologists Hear of New Research on Bone 
Disease, Undulant Fever and Rating of Germicides 


EW knowledge that may help in the 

fight on the germ of boils, car- 
buncles, food poisoning and other se- 
rious infections was reported at the 
meeting of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists in Indianapolis. 

The germ is the staphylococcus, a 
small, spherical micro-organism that is 
found everywhere. Symptoms of staphy- 
lococcus infection are due to specific 
poisons which the germ sets free in the 
body, Dr. C. E. Dolman of the Con- 
naught Laboratories at Vancouver, B. C., 





pointed out. Certain laboratory animals 
can be given resistance, by vaccination 
methods, to doses of this germ that 
would kill unprotected animals. 

For treating generalized infections 
with staphylococcus Dr. Dolman advises 
prompt use of antitoxin in order to 
neutralize the rapidly formed and ~ 
idly spread poisons before they can do 


fatal damage. The problem of vaccinat- 
ing against local infections with this 
germ, such as boils, is complicated by 
the fact that there (Turn to page 12) 
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MEDICINE 


Irritate Any Cell 
Result—Cancer 


NY cell in the living body can be- 
come a cancer if it is sufficiently 
irritated. 

This is the latest scientific conclusion 
from studies upon mice and rats by Drs. 
W. F. Dunning, M. R. Curtis and F. D. 
Bullock of Columbia University’s Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research. 

The prevalent idea that avoiding ir- 
ritation is one of the best methods of 
cancer prevention is upheld in their re- 
port in the American Journal of Cancer. 

Neither age, sex nor heredity had 
any effect on the development of cancers 
following injection of two cancer-caus- 
ing chemicals, dibenzanthracene and 
benzpyrene. Cancer developed, instead, 
by the chance exposure to these chemical 
irritants of various types of body cells. 
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ASTROPHYSICS 


Ailments of Old Man Sol 
Diagnosed by Scientists 


HE SKIN and internal troubles. of 

Old Man Sol are being studied by 
National Bureau of Standards physicists, 
who are achieving distinction as long- 
range doctors able to examine sun-caused 
symptoms at least 65 miles up in the 
earth's ionosphere. 

Old Man Sol’s troubles are solar erup- 
tions, magnetic storms and great out- 
pourings of energy, which are partly 
invisible and partly visible as sunspots. 
Moreover, the figurative aches and pains 
of the sun have lately been found to 
cause radio fadeouts or times when it 
is impossible to obtain any radio trans- 
mission on high frequencies. 

It is this last discovery, made by Dr. 
J. H. Dellinger and his co-workers in 
the radio division at the Bureau, which 
provides the diagnostic medium for the 
sun's energy ailments. 

At least two different and distinct 
types of solar radiation have been dis- 
closed by the radio fadeout investiga- 
tions. There is a sudden effect that pro- 
duces visible solar activity and practically 
simultaneous radio fadeout. This, in 
medical analogy, might be called a 
twitch of sharp pain which passes 
quickly. 

And there is a longer, more chronic 
type of solar happening which causes 
the so-called magnetic storms on the 
earth lasting a day or two. 


The sudden effect appears to be 


caused by electromagnetic radiation of 
ultraviolet wavelength below the limits 
of human seeing. These rays penetrate 
down to the so-called E reflecting layer 
about 65 miles above the earth. 

The more lasting effect, which causes 
magnetic storms and the aurora, appear 
to be due to a different type of solar 
entission, possibly of the charged particle 
class. The scene of the effect is much 
higher above the earth in the F, layer 
at about 200 to 250 miles up. 

Dr. Dellinger has been comparing his 
radio fadeout phenomena with daily 
bulletins from Mt. Wilson Observatory 
on solar activity and has an additional 
world-wide check in the twice yearly 
compilations made in Switzerland from 
observatories everywhere. His technical 
report appears in the Physical Review. 
(Dec. 15, 1936.) 
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METALLURGY 


Metals Are Influenced by 
Unfavorable Envitonment 


OME of the almost himan charac- 
teristics of metals—susceptibility to 

environment, resistance increased by 
inoculation, bathing, mating, and long 
life—were described at the symposium 
on corrosion-resistant metals of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

A metal and the environment in 
which it has to live must be mated so 
as to get along peaceably, or at least 
until the owner gets a_ reasonable 
return on his investment, declared Dr. 
F. N. Speller of the department of 
metallurgy and research of the National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in his 
introductory remarks. 

“It should be remembered,” he ex- 
plained, ‘that metals are, in a way, 
quite like human beings; although they 
are susceptible to unfavorable environ- 
ment, their resistance can be built up 
by inoculating them with alloying ele- 
ments and by keeping their surfaces 
reasonably clean and free from foreign 
deposits.” 

Pointing out that one single metal 
can hardly be the final solution to cor- 
rosion under the myriad of existing 
conditions, Dr. Speller emphasized that 
the problem for the engineer is to select 
a metal that will best serve any specific 
purpose at the lowest ultimate cost. Too 
often first cost is the determining factor, 
he declared. 

Nickel, stainless steel, cast iron, zinc, 
lead and aluminum shared the spot- 
light in the corrosion symposium. 
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Dispositions Differ— 
Some Wasps Much Meaner 


ASPS are not all alike. Some of 

them are meaner than others. 
They aren’t all mean, so far as that 
goes. Some are relatively placid. 

A study in insect individuality was 
made recently by Austin H. Clark of the 
U.S. National Museum. A mason-wasps’ 
nest was brought to him for identifica- 
tion, and when the insects hatched out 
he studied them one by one. 

The first one out was small, dark, and 
wicked. She lurked in a dark corner of 
the jar in which the nest was kept, 
ready to show fight against any of her 
sister wasps or anything else that of- 
fered. The second wasp out was bigger 
and really very good-natured. She 
wouldn't even offer to sting Mr. Clark's 
finger when he offered her the chance. 

Other wasps that emerged varied be- 
tween the truculence of the first and the 
placidity of the second. Only one male 
appeared. At first he was dull and un- 
interested, but he “‘pepped up” when he 
found there were ladies present. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Paper Replaces Test Tube 
In Microchemistry 


— is replacing the time-honored 
test tube in the new field of 
microchemistry, it was revealed at 
Washington Square College of New 
York University. Microchemistry uses 
only the tiniest specks of reagents and 
solutions in place of the ordinary 
quantities. 

Harold W. Hermance, in charge of 
the microanalytic laboratory of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, explained how 
paper replaces the test tube. The paper, 
forming a medium, is impregnated with 
the chemicals and the reaction takes 
place directly in its fibers. One thou- 
sandth of a cubic centimeter can be 
handled accurately in this way. This 
small amount may be contrasted with 
a drop, which usually contains about a 
fiftieth of a cubic centimeter. 
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NE FIELDS 


| Fugitive Beauty of Snow 
Captured by Camera Skill 


See Front Cover 




















NLY a little snow, in the branches 

of a little tree; but it was exactly 
, the right kind of snow, in exactly the 
right place, with exactly the right light 
behind it, seen with the eye of an artist 
and bound to a photofilm, so that its 
beauty might endure after its substance 
had been blown down by the wind or 
melted by the sun. W. C. West of Chi- 
cago, who made the picture on the front 
| cover of this week’s SciemcE NEws 
LetTer, calls his composition ‘Trans- 

lucence.”’ 
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MEDICINE 


Find Better Treatment 
| For Toxic Goiter Cases 


EW, better methods of diagnosing 

and treating thyroid gland disease, 
especially toxic goiter of Graves’ dis- 
ease, were described by Dr. David 
Henry Poer of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga., at the meeting of the 
Southern Medical Association. This is 
the condition characterized by popping 
eyes, extreme nervousness and often 
rapid pulse. 

The old method of determining 
whether a patient suffered from over- 
activity or underactivity of the thyroid 
gland was to fit a mask over his face 
through which a measured amount of 
oxygen was supplied. From the time 
needed to use up the oxygen, the physi- 
cian could determine the patient's 
oxygen consumption and from that 
his basal metabolic rate, or the speed 
at which his thyroid gland was driving 
his body in its various activities. 

This test, Dr. Poer said, has turned 
out to be rather unsatisfactory. A new 
test, pleasanter for the patient, though 
it takes longer, is now available. This 
| test is made by taking a sample of the 
P patient's blood and determining the 
| amount of iodine in it. As iodine is part 
of the chemical which the thyroid gland 
makes and by which it influences body 
activity, this test for the amount of 
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iodine in the blood tells the physician 
whether the gland is making too much 
or too little of the active chemical. 

The new trend in treatment of toxic 
goiter is really a return to an earlier 
method. Instead of removing the over- 
active gland all at one time, Dr. Poer 
finds the older method of performing 
the operation in two or more stages is 
safer and better. This is especially true 
in patients with extreme thyroid disease 
oa in older patients. They seem better 
able to stand the strain of several short 
operations than a single long, extensive 
one. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Bishop Told How Indians 
Got Clothes Free Off Trees 


He Indian women of Florida got 
their clothes free off the trees (not 
fig trees) is revealed in a rare letter by 
a Spanish bishop, 1675, a translation of 
which has just been issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

This letter, sent by Bishop Calderon 
of Cuba to Queen Mariana in Spain, is 
pronounced one of the few eye-wit- 
ness accounts of conditions in aboriginal 
Florida. 

“The women wear only a sort of tunic 
that wraps them from the neck to the 
feet,’ wrote the bishop, ‘‘and which 
they make of the pearl-colored foliage 
of the trees.” 

He added it “‘costs them nothing ex- 
cept to gather it.” 

Reporting statistics carefully to his 
queen, he said: 

“Four thousand and_ eighty-one 
women, whom I found in the villages 
naked from the waist up and from the 
knees down, I caused to be clothed in 
this grass, like the others.” 

There were 13,152 Christianized In- 
dians in the four provinces he visited, 
the bishop reported. He found them 
fleshy and large of build, but not much 
interested in work. They were clever, 
however, and quick to learn any art 
they saw done, and had made large 
churches of wood, with careful work- 
manship. 

These old Florida Indians, described 
in detail by the letter, were soon to die 
out, and it has not been supposed that 
they had so high a culture as the bish- 
op’s observations now reveal. 

The letter has come to scientific at- 
tention through discovery of a copy 
in archives of the North Carolina State 
Historical Commission. 
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Famous Bones to Travel to 
Session on Ancient Man 


A INTERNATIONAL symposium 
on early man is to be held in Phil- 
adelphia, March 18 to 20, when scien- 
tists will gather and bring famous an- 
cient remains to celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. 

Bones of Minnesota's oldest inhabi- 
tants, unearthed by Dr. A. E. Jenks of 
the University of Minnesota, will be 
shown. Casts of Peking Man, China's 
oldest man, will be brought for exhibit 
from that country by Dr. Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. A cast of the earliest 
datable human fossil, Homo Modjo- 
kertensis, will be brought by Dr. Ralph 
Von Koenigswald. 

Foreign and American scientists will 
present papers on the latest evidence 
regarding man’s prehistory. A Hall of 
Prehistory will contain exhibits of an- 
cient man that have been found in all 
parts of the world, and will show how 
our ancient ancestors lived. 

The Academy, once known to Euro- 
pean scientists as the “Lyceum of Amer- 
ica,”’ is the oldest institution of its kind 
on this continent. 
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PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


Incompatibility Troubles 
Plants as Well as Humans 


NCOMPATIBILITY, frequent source 
of marital wrecks among human be- 
ings, has a biological analogue among 
plants. Evidence to this effect has been 
worked out at the New York Botanical 
Gardens by a corps of WPA researchers, 
under the supervision of Dr. A. B. Stout. 
Incompatible human couples fre- 
quently fail to have children, though if 
they are divorced and find themselves 
new mates the new marriages may be 
fertile. Similarly, some of the plants in- 
vestigated in the present research could 
not produce seed when crossed with 
each other, but when used in hybridiza- 
tion experiments with different plants 
reproduced quite normally. 

This physiological difficulty between 
particular strains of plants has been 
given the technical name, protoplasmic 
incompatibility. A graphic —— illus- 
trating these conclusions has been pre- 
pared for display by the Women’s and 
Professional Division of the Works 
Progress Administration. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Venus and Saturn Race 


Moon Also Enters January Event; 1937 Brings Notable 
Eclipse Visible for More Than Seven Minutes 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


RACE between two planets, Venus 

and Saturn, as well as the moon, 
will be one of the features of the eve- 
ning skies in January. It will be a race 
reminiscent of the tortoise and the hare, 
because Venus is one of the most rapid 
planets in its motion through the sky, 
while Saturn is the slowest of the naked 
eye planets. In this case, however, the 
race will really be to the swift. 

At the beginning of the month the 
two will be visible in the southwestern 
sky as soon as it is dark. The identity 
of Venus is unmistakable, for it will be 
far brighter than any other object in 
the sky. Higher, farther to the south, 
will be seen Saturn, much fainter but 
brighter than any star in that direction. 

During the first half of January it 
will be easy to watch Venus drawing 
closer to Saturn, but before she over- 
takes him the moon will dash by. New 
12, the moon will be seen 
as a narrow crescent in the southwest 
a day or two later. At 9:39 a. m., East- 
ern Standard Time, on the 16th (when, 
of course, they will all be below the 
horizon and invisible) the moon will 
pass Venus. At 10:33 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, on the same date, the 
moon will pass Saturn, well to the 
north, but then it will have set in the 
eastern part of the country. In the West 
they will be visible when closest. East- 
ern observers will thus see the crescent 
moon between the two planets, in the 
early evening of the 16th. 

On the 23d, when the moon is in 
the eastern sky, Venus will pass Saturn, 
about four times the moon’s diameter to 
the north. This happens at 9:00 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, again after the 
planets have set in the eastern states, 
but in the middle and western states 


on January 


they will be seen at their closest ap- 
proach. 

Only one other planet is_ visible 
through the January nights. This is 


Mars, which rises in the east in the early 
morning hours. Jupiter and Mercury 


are both too near the sun to be visible. 
The brilliant stars of the winter eve- 
ning sky 


now shine above us. The ac- 


companying maps show their aspect for 
10:00 p. m., January 1; 9:00 p. m. on 
the 15th and 8:00 p. m. on the 31st. 
Like all the stars, of course, these are 
distant suns, quite different from the 
planets, which are bodies like the earth, 
relatively close, and shining by reflected 
sunlight. To the southeast shines Sirius, 
the dog star, part of Canis Major, the 
great dog. This is the most brilliant 
star in the sky. To the south is Orion, 
with the characteristic three stars in a 
row forming this warrior’s belt. Higher, 
and to the right, is Taurus, the bull, 
with Aldebaran marking the eye. Canis 
Minor, the lesser dog, with Procyon, is 
to the east, and also Gemini, the twins, 
with Castor and Pollux. Capella shines 
high overhead in Auriga, the charioteer. 

The year 1937 will be an interesting 
one for both the amateur and profes- 
sional astronomer. As so often happens, 
the chief event on the program is a 
total eclipse of the sun, but this will be 
no ordinary eclipse. The last eclipse 
seen in the United States, in August, 
1932, lasted for a little over a minute 
and a half. 

Some eclipses last longer than this. 
The longest possible, when conditions 
are just right, is seven minutes and forty 


seconds, but not since 1803 has an 
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eclipse lasted as long as seven minutes. 
On June 8, however, there will be one 
that will last for seven minutes and four 
seconds! 

But, unfortunately for the plans of 
astronomers who might see in this ex- 
treme duration chances for many un- 
usual observations, the path of visi- 
bility carefully avoids land. It crosses 
the Pacific Ocean from the vicinity of 
the New Hebrides, where the sun rises 
eclipsed, to Peru, where the sun sets 
while still covered. There the sun will 
be low in the sky, and the duration 
much shorter than at the center. Christ- 
mas Island and Fanning Island are situ- 
ated, the one on the northern, the other 
on the southern edge of the path, but 
at the former location the duration is a 
little over two minutes. 

Good eclipse photographs, however, 
have been made from airplanes and a 
large ship would be a much more stable 
support. Undoubtedly that day will find 
many observers in the ocean at the vi- 
cinity of 9 degrees 54 minutes north 
latitude, 130 degrees 40 minutes west 
longitude, where the length is greatest. 
From these locations and also from 
Christmas Island, excellent records of 
the eclipse and the form of the corona 
will surely be made. 

But one of the chief advantages of 
the long totality would be in long ex- 
posure photographs, with infra-red light 
and long focus lenses, to record the 
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Swift Venus overtakes Saturn in the early evening sky and the moon adds 
beauty to the scene. 
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High overhead shine the characteristic bright stars of winter. Capella in 


Auriga, the charioteer, is one of these. 


faintest and outermost parts of the co- 
rona, which is all the time changing. 
In seven minutes some beautiful results 
would be possible. However, even the 
slightest motion of a ship, hardly per- 
ceptible to the worst landlubber, would 
be enough to blur such pictures. 

There are other observations that can 
be made which do not need such firm 
support, and these can be successfully 
accomplished. Some relate to the beha- 
vior of radio waves as they penetrate the 
moon's shadow. 

Not until 1955 will there be another 
chance to see an eclipse lasting as long. 
Then, the path of one lasting seven 
minutes and ten seconds will cross the 
Philippine Islands. 

The second eclipse in 1937 will come 
on Dec. 2, again in the Pacific Ocean, 
but it will be of little scientific impor- 
tance. A total eclipse occurs when the 
moon completely covers the sun's disc, 
and the tip of its shadow reaches earth. 
There are times when the moon passes 
in front of the sun while it is farther 
away from earth than usual. Then it 
does not completely hide it and the 
shadow does not reach us. A ring of 
the sun’s bright surface is visible around 
the dark circle of the moon and so it is 
called an annular eclipse. 

Such is the one that comes in Decem- 
ber, and the slight remaining amount 
of sunlight is enough to prevent any of 
the observations for which astronomers 
would be willing to travel thousands of 
miles. The path in which this eclipse 
will be seen crosses the Pacific from a 
point south of Japan, over Fanning Is- 
land again, to within a few hundred 
miles of the coast of lower California. 

Both the June and December eclipses 
will be seen as partial over a much 
larger area, including parts of the United 
States. South of a line crossing the coun- 


try from Cape Mendocino, in northern 
California, to Palm Beach, Florida, the 
moon will partly cover the sun on June 
8. A similar effect will be seen in the 
western states on December 2 as the sun 
is setting. 

The third eclipse of the year is one of 
the moon, on November 18, and this 
can be seen from all over the country. 
Then the moon will partially enter the 
shadow of the earth, which will cover it 
to the extent of about a tenth of its 
diameter. 

Just as the moon can occasionally 
come in front of the sun, so can the 
planets Venus and Mercury, but they 
are so small that they can only be seen 
as specks on the sun’s surface. In fact, 
when Mercury so “transits” the sun, it 
can be seen only with a telescope. Such 
transits of Venus are extremely rare. 
The last occurred in 1882 and the next 
will come in 2004. 

While Mercury has an interesting 
transit on May 1937, it will be in- 
visible in the United States and can only 
be seen in southern Asia, the Philip- 
pines, West Australia, the Indian Ocean, 
Central and South Africa. 

More fortunate will be residents of 
the United States in the matter of some 
other “‘eclipses’” of the year—those by 
the moon of stars or planets, technically 
called occultations. Early in the morn- 
ing of March 4 the moon, then a cres- 
cent after last quarter, will occult a sec- 
ond magnitude star in the constellation 
of the scorpion. On July 17 it will pass 
in front of the planet Mars, but this 
will happen in daylight hours when the 
planet will not be visible to the naked 
eye. Even then it will only be visible in 
the East, for Mars will have emerged by 
the time the moon rises farther west. 
On August 3 Venus, then shining bril- 
liantly before sunrise as a morning star, 
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will be occulted. This again will only 
be visible in the eastern states. And on 
November 19, shortly before midnight, 
Eastern Standard Time, the nearly tull 
moon will occult a third magnitude star 
in Taurus. This will be observable from 
all parts of the country. 

During the year Mars will shine in 
the evening sky from May to December. 
On May 28 it will be only 47,280,000 
miles away, closer than for many years, 
and many observatories will have their 
telescopes aimed at it, to study the mys- 
terious “‘canals” and other markings. 
Mercury will be seen in the evening 
about April 20, August 18, and Decem- 
ber 12; Venus from January to the end 
of March. Jupiter will appear in the 
evening after July, and Saturn until 
February and after December. 

During January the moon will go 
through its phases as indicated below. 
Apogee, when it is farthest from the 
earth, will occur at 10:00 a. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, on the 6th, and it will 
be 245,280 miles away. It will be near- 


est, at perigee, on the 21st, at 10:00 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time, at a dis- 
tance of 229,320 miles. 
Phases of the Moon 
Eastern 
Standard 
Time 
Last Quarter .....Jam. 4, 9:22 A.M. 
New Moon ..... Jan. 12, 11:47 A.M, 
First Quarter ..... Jam. 19, 3:02 P. M. 
Full Moon ...... Jan. 26, 12:15 P. M. 
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ce News Letter, 


About 1,000 wild boars roam Santa 
Cruz Island, California. 

A foot measure commonly used in 
ancient Rome was about a third of an 
inch shorter than our modern foot 
measure. 


Soldiers of ancient Greece used to 
make votive offerings in the form of 
soldier statuettes to the god credited 
with protecting them in battle. 


S®RADIO 


January 5, 5:15 p.m., E.S.T. 
WHO WERE THE ESKIMOS?—Henry 
B. Collins, Jr., of the U. S. National 
Museum. 
January 12, 5:15 p.m., E.S.T. 
NEW JOBS FOR MOLDS—Dr. H. T. 
Herrick of the U. S. Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils. 
In the Science Service series of radio dis- 
cussions led by Watson avis, Director, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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is constant danger of reinfection with 
more germs, since they are so widely 
distributed. 


Cause Bone Disease 


Staphylococci can cause the serious 
bone disease known as osteomyelitis. A 
patient suffering from osteomyelitis of 
the spine recovered completely follow- 
ing treatment with a combination of 
human immune serum and staphylococ- 
cus toxin, Dr. Earl L. Burky of Wilmer 
Institute, Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital reported. He finds that the 
poison from this germ which is fatal 
to rabbits produces in humans, when in- 
jected under the skin, an increase in the 
body's disease-fighting antibodies and in 
its ability to neutralize the substance in 
the toxin that kills rabbits. 

A new way of distinguishing between 
strains of staphylococci that cause dis- 
ease and those that do not was found 
by Dr. L. A. Julianelle of Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. 
Louis. The method depends on extract- 
ing the carbohydrates or sugars in the 
germs’ bodies. Different kinds of sugars 
were found in the different strains of 
the germs although the proteins in the 
nuclei of the germs are the same in dif- 
ferent strains of the same species of 
staphylococci. 


Volunteers Eat Germs 


The need for a method of distinguish- 
ing between strains of staphylococci was 
brought out in the-report of Drs. G. M. 
Dack and William E. Cary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Dack has shown that staphy- 
lococcus can cause food poisoning, but 
the problem of showing that this germ 
is the cause of a particular outbreak of 
food poisoning is complicated, he ex- 
plained, by the lack of a simple method 
of determining which strains are of the 
food poisoning type. Since no laboratory 
animal is as susceptible as man to the 
poison of this germ in food, Drs. Dack 
and Cary were obliged to use human 
volunteers in their studies. 

By feeding these volunteers food con- 
taminated with staphylococci or doses 
of the germs themselves, the Chicago 
scientists got a clear picture of the symp- 
toms of food poisoning due to staphy- 
lococci. This should help doctors and 
health officers to distinguish between 
outbreaks of food poisoning due to 
staphylococcus and those due to other 
causes. 

Two other important findings from 


their studies are that some persons are 
much more susceptible to the poison of 
this germ than others but that one bout 
of poisoning does not give any im- 
munity to subsequent attacks. 

Arthritis due to staphylococcus infec- 
tion of a joint is really a disease of the 
entire body, not just a local infection, 
and may end fatally in a short time, 
Drs. Robert L. Preston and Marjorie B. 
Patterson of New York Post Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, Columbia 
University, emphasized. By studying this 
disease in rabbits, they learned the im- 
portance of treating the general disease 
rather than the local joint infection. In 
cases in which the joint infection has 
spread and there are multiple abscesses 
of internal organs, bones and _ joints, 
specific bacteriophage should be injected 
into the veins in order to prevent or 
check the spread of the germs through 
the blood. Cases in which there is no 
blood infection and only the joints and 
internal organs are affected should be 
treated by specific antitoxin. 


New Undulant Fever Danger 


A new source of dangerous undu- 
lant fever has been discovered in 
horses. The case of two children who 
developed serious undulant fever follow- 
ing contact with an infected horse, were 
presented by Drs. Charles M. Carpenter 
and Ruth A. Boak of the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry. These scientists and Dr. A. W. 
Deem of Ohio State University reported 
finding signs of undulant fever in 
horses. 

Undulant fever, known also as Malta 
fever, infectious abortion of cattle, and, 
according to latest scientific terminology, 
brucellosis, is a serious, sometimes fatal 
malady characterized by the fact that 
the fever goes up and down in waves— 
hence the name undulant. Symptoms 
are weakness, tiredness, general aching, 
loss of appetite and chills and fever. 
The disease starts gradually and tends 
to become chronic. The loss of weight, 
weakness and anemia, which may last 
for many months, have a wearing effect 
on the body and produce degenerative 
changes of important organs. 

Man gets the disease by drinking un- 
pasteurized milk from infected cows or 
goats, or from contact with cattle, goats 
or swine or their secretions. Sheep, dogs 
and fowl, even though they may become 
infected with the undulant fever germs, 
probably rarely are sources of the disease 
in humans, Dr. William A. Hagen of 
New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, stated, but he also 
pointed out the importance of horses as 


a source of undulant fever cases in 
humans. 

A serum for treating the disease was 
reported by Dr. Lee Foshay of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, General Hospital. Fifty- 
five patients treated with this serum all 
recovered, he stated. These patients were 
suffering from the acute form of the dis- 
ease, none of them having had it longer 
than seven months. In chronic cases, 
lasting longer than this, the serum is 
also helpful, though not so much so as 
in the acute form of the disease. In a 
series of ten chronic cases, six patients 
completely recovered following serum 
treatment, but the other four did not 
make satisfactory progress and one of 
them died. 


New Test for Germicides 


A new method of rating the efficiency 
of disinfectants as germ-killers was pro- 
posed by Dr. A. J. Salle of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Commonly used disinfectants, accord- 
ing to the new method, rate in the fol- 
lowing order: first iodine, then iodine 
trichloride, followed by bichloride of 
mercury, Hexylresorcinol, Metaphen, 
carbolic acid, potassium mercuric iodide, 
Merthiolate, and Mercurochrome. 

Dr. Salle’s method of rating is based 
on the effect of the germicides on the 
growth of living embryo tissue as well 
as their ability to kill germs. He divides 
the highest dilution of disinfectant re- 
quired to prevent the growth of em- 
bryonic tissue by the highest dilution of 
the disinfectant required to kill a specific 
disease germ. This figure is called the 
toxicity index. Theoretically, the smaller 
the toxicity index, the more nearly per- 
fect is the disinfectant for its purpose. 

This method of Dr. Salle’s is intended 
for rating disinfectants or germicides 
that must be given internally or used on 
mucous surfaces such as the lining of 
the mouth or nose. Disinfectants are 
generally rated by comparing their efh- 
ciency with that of carbolic acid. This, 
Dr. Salle points out, is all right if the 
disinfectant is to be used for sterilizing 
non-living material, such as surgical in- 
struments, or on the skin. But for other 
purposes, there is no advantage in 
using a disinfectant ten times as efficient 
as carbolic acid if it is also ten times as 
poisonous. The new rating method takes 
this factor into account. 

Need for improvement in chlorine- 
containing compounds used to sterilize 
glasses and table utensils in eating and 
drinking places was stressed by Dr. Don 
C. Lyons of Jackson, Mich. Compounds 
now on the market are relatively un- 
stable and deteriorate after the package 
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has been opened, he found. As a result 
many rinse solutions are not up to stand- 
ard even when prepared according to 
directions on the package. He also found 
that restaurant and tavern operators need 
to be educated as to the necessity of 
changing chlorine rinse solutions fre- 
quently. > 
Hypochlorites of low alkalinity are 
more effective germicides than those of 
high alkalinity, it appears from the re- 
port of Dr. S. M. Costigan of the Re- 
search Department of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
The strongly alkaline hypochlorite is 
more effective against the type of organ- 
isms known to bacteriologists as Gram- 
negative than against Gram-positive 
organisms. The hypochlorite of low alka- 
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linity, however, is more effective against 
both types of organisms, Dr. Costigan 
found, than the strongly alkaline hypo- 
chlorite. 

The Idaho potato rates high from a 
culinary standpoint, but the Wisconsin 
potato, and especially the kind that is 
apt to turn black on boiling, is better 
food material for the human_tuber- 
culosis germ, it appears from studies by 
Drs. Janet McCarter and E. L. Tatum 
of the University of Wisconsin. The 
substance in the potatoes that makes 
them blacken when boiled is probably 
the factor that stimulates greater growth 
of the human tuberculosis germ when 
it is cultivated on a medium made from 
Wisconsin potatoes. 
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African King Criticized for 
His Having Only 75 Wives 


King of Babudja Must Follow Advice of Priestess; 
Anthropologists Urged to Give Up Very Old American 


pe ger of kings in Africa held at- 
tention of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association at their meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

One king of the Yoruba tribe, West 
Africa Slave Coast, has 75 wives and 
has lost prestige among his 60,000 
people, the anthropologists were told by 
Rev. Edward Ward of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Criticism leveled 
against this ruler is that he should have 
more wives for sake of appearances. 
One of his chiefs, with 205 wives, far 
outshines the king in that region where 
wives are a badge of wealth and gen- 
eral importance. 

Eight reasons for the custom of mar- 
rying many wives in Yoruba land have 
been found by Father Ward, but wealth 
is the main factor that determines how 
much of a harem a man can undertake. 

A king of the Babudja tribe, in South- 
ern Rhodesia, has to take advice from a 
council of elders, and in addition to 
that, he must get approval of a myste- 
rious and powerful priestess on every 
important decision that is made, Heinz 
Wieschhoff of the University of Penn- 
sylvania reported. 

Mr. Wieschhoff himself made every 
effort to see this powerful political 
figure, the priestess. But although he 
passed the mountain on which he was 


told she lived, nobody dared lead him 
near her. The Charewa, as this priestess 
is called, approves the king’s choice of a 
wife, and even chooses the names of 
the king’s children. 


No Old Stone Age Americans 

Anthropologists were asked by the 
president of their association to give up 
their 50-year hunt for Old Stone Age 
inhabitants in America. 

The theory that America had human 
inhabitants before the last Ice Age has 
not been proved, and it should be “‘pro- 
nounced legally dead,’’ Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden declared in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Association. 

It was understandable, he said, that 
science should have hunted in America 
for the stone fist axes and scraping tools 
of the Old Stone Age when these relics 
of prehistory first came to light in Old 
World countries over 50 years ago; but 
even then the odds seemed against the 
search. All prehistoric people ever found 
in North America, he added, have 
proved to be no earliet than the Neo- 
lithic, or New Stone Age. 

“Of course,” added Dr. Spinden. 
“revolutionary mew evidence would 
justify reconsideration of even the dead- 
est theory.” 

Dr. Spinden based his decision, that 
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hunting for the Oid Stone Age in 
America is a “lost cause,"” on evidence 
that a wide zone across the Old World 
was unused by man until after the last 
continental ice sheet melted. Ancestors 
of the first American immigrants must 
have entered this great zone, 1,000 miles 
deep and stretching across northern 
Asia, in order to approach the entrance 
to America via Bering Strait. Through- 
out the time the zone was blocked or 
unused, Dr. Spinden concludes, there 
was no immigration to the New World. 

Citing the suggestion by Prof. E. A. 
Hooton of Harvard that America’s In- 
dians have some traits suggesting in- 
fusion of white races, as well as Mon- 
golian, Dr. Spinden said that a mass 
migration of different culture elements 
may explain how America was es rae 
Such a mass migration could have been 
started by the invasion of northern 
Europe by Germanic peoples. These dis- 
placed peoples already living in the 
north, and they moved eastward, finally 
— over into America. Spread of 

esert conditions in central Asia may 
have been another factor urging migra- 
tion. 

“But this mass migration,” said Dr. 
Spinden, “could not have taken place 
until northern Europe and Asia were 
themselves occupied.” 
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Quake Records “Fuzzed,” 
So Epicenter Is Mystery 


HE EXACT location of the earth- 

quake that ruined San Vicente in 
Salvador will probably remain a perma- 
nent mystery. Earthquake-detecting in- 
struments in American and Canadian 
seismological observatories for some 
reason forsook their wonted accuracy 
in this very critical moment, and sent 
in conflicting data which the scientists 
of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
could not bring to a satisfactory pin- 
point on the map. 

Part of the difficulty came from 
microseisms. These are tiny earth 
tremors that go on constantly, but some- 
times increase their amplitude greatly in 
what are called microseismic storms. 
Such a storm, of unusual proportions, 
swept over a large part of the United 
States during the time of the Salvador 
shocks, and ‘‘fuzzed up” several of the 
earthquake records badly. Microseismic 
storms often coincide with severe 
weather disturbances, though it is not 
certain that they are causally connected. 
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Aquatic Highway Signs 


HERE IS nothing superhuman or 
T miraculous about the alleged “hom- 
ing instinct’’ of salmon, that takes them 
back to the ancestral spawning grounds 
for generation after generation. The 
fish, indeed, respond almost like robots 
to certain guiding stimuli, that serve as 
aquatic highway signs in the rivers up 
which they travel from the sea when 
the time comes for them to lay their 
eggs and die. So says Dr. Henry B. 
Ward, professor emeritus of zoology 
at the University of Illinois and per- 
manent secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Temperature seems to be one of the 
most potent of these directing stimuli 
that control salmon traffic. When the 
silver horde comes to a fork in the 
river. one branch with warm water and 
one with cold, they will most frequently 
reject the warm creek and swim up the 
cold one. Swiftness of current has some 
effect in guiding them, too; though of 
course there are limits: some creeks are 
so swift and full of rapids that not even 
a big salmon has strength to fight its 
way “up them. Salmon do not seem to 
care whether the water is roily or not, 
nor does the relative acidity of the 
water bother them, except where chemi- 
cals are present in poisonous amounts. 

Prof. Ward stressed the fact that it ts 
impossible to make dogmatic statements 


that “salmon like this” or that ‘they 
don't like that.” There are five species 
of salmon, each with its own set of 


reactions. Furthermore, even within a 


given species, reactions seem to differ 
with latitude. For example, he found 


red salmon in southern British Colum- 
bia preferring water temperatures that 
red salmon in Alaska rejected. 
Salmon breed in lakes and 
places along the courses of their favor- 
being attracted always to 


wide 


ite rivers, 


loose gravel beds where the water ts 
kept gently stirred by springs welling 
up from the bottom. This upwelling 
cold water seems to be as definite a 
stimulus to spawning as temperature is 
to choice of migration routes. 

The parent fish die after the eggs 
have been deposited and fertilized, but 
the water is so cold that their bodies 
do not decay. Whén winter comes, they 
are frozen fast in the ice, and in spring 
they constitute the first solid food eaten 
by the young fish. 

Dr. Ward emphasized that present 
knowledge of salmon and their ways is 
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exceedingly fragmentary. They live for 
the first season in the waters where they 
are spawned, then migrate downstream 
to the sea, not to be seen again until 
they are four years old, ready to go up- 
stream again, breed, and die. It is as 
though students of the human race were 
permitted to watch children until they 
were about eight years old, and then 
should lose track of them completely 
until they were mature men and women 
of forty-five who all died at about fifty. 
A great deal, he warned, remains to 
be learned about that wide unfilled gap 
in the salmon’s life history. 
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Life on Earth Traced Back 
More Than a Billion Years 


IFE on the earth was traced back a 

billion and a quarter years, at the 
Geological Society of America’s an- 
nual meeting, in Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Dr. Alfred C. Lane of Tufts College 
and Dr. William D. Urry of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The strange remote vista included a 
time which Dr. Lane called the Col- 
lozoic, or era of oozy or jelly-like 
animals, and back of that an even longer 
time which he called Eophytic, or era 
of dawn-plants, when the atmosphere 
consisted mainly of carbon dioxide. 

Dates, correct within a few tens of 
millions of years, have been supplied 
for these ages by a study of elements 
left in the rocks by the decay of the 
primal supply of radium that was in 
them. One method is to measure the 
final end-product of that decay, the very 
heavy element lead. Another, largely 
developed through Dr. Urry’s researches, 
depends on the amount of helium. 

By checking readings of both these 
geological clocks against each other, Drs. 
Lane and Urry have arrived at an age 
of between 500 and 560 million years 
for the very earliest animals that had 
skeletons, shells or other hard, fossil- 
forming parts. From the bottom of this 
Paleozoic Era they measure backward 
through the long Collozoic, or Era of 
Jelly-Animals, to a beginning possibly 
900 million years back, and thence 
through the Eophytic, or Dawn-Plant 
Era, to its beginning about 1,250 million 
years ago. Before that time was the 
Abiotic or Lifeless Era, with oldest 
rocks of ages estimated between 1,650 
and 1,850 million years. 


Radioactivity Cooks Mountains 


Mountains come into existence be- 
cause radioactivity within the earth pro- 
duces great doming-up blisters of semi- 
molten stuff, more or less as steam-filled 
“blobs” appear on the surface of a pot 
of boiling mush. This, roughly, was the 
hypothesis put forward by Dr. John L. 
Rich of the University of Cincinnati. 

The boiled-up domes themselves do 
not form the mountain ranges, Dr. Rich 
explained; they are much vaster than 
any mountain ranges. What happens is 
that the harder surface layers coast off 
the slopes of the domes and are thrown 
into wrinkles around their bases. These 
wrinkles are the mountain ranges. The 
liquid contents of the domes find a par- 
tial escape through cracks in their 
thinned-out roofs, as vast field-flows of 
lava. The stretched harder matter on top 
cracks into what are known as block 
faults, whose tilted edges form moun- 
tain systems of a different type. 


Mountains Under Massachusetts 


Vast buried foldings of massive 
crustal layers, veritable subterranean 
mountain ratiges that have never seen 
the light of day, quite probably underlie 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Dr. 
Chester R. Longwell of Yale University 
suggested. He was led to this hypothesis 
by a study of what are called gravity 
anomalies, or differences in the pull of 
gravity in different places. Areas of 
stronger pull indicate the nearness of the 
tops of these stationary billows of dense 
rock; areas of weaker pull are presum- 
ably over their valleys or troughs. 
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ARE NOSE DROPS SAFE? 


During 1937 and the coming years many thousands of children will die of pneumonia. 
Hundreds—perhaps thousands—of these deaths will have been caused by nose drops. 


These statements are from a report on nose drops in the December issue of Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication 
of Consumers Union of United States. Naming widely-exploited brands by name, this article warns of the danger of giving 
children certain types of nose drops for colds. It presents medical 





Did You Lose $300 Last Year? 


Most American families lose amounts ranging from 
$50 to $300 or more every year because of their lack 
of real knowledge about the everyday products they 
buy. For example: Hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies use a widely-advertised brand of laundry soap 
which sells at 30 cents a pound—yet their clothes 
can be cleaned equally well with another well-known 
brand seliing for only 18 cents a pound. 

Or—to take another example—many car owners 
lose from $40 to as much as $100 in each 25,000 
driving miles because they have equipped their cars 
with certain brands of tires instead of others. To 
illustrate—Brand A tires, costing $10 per tire, aver- 
aged only 13,550 miles in actual road tests whereas 
Brand B, costing only $8.50, averaged 27,051 miles. 
There is only one way to avoid this kind of loss—by 
relying on the advice of unbiased technical «<perts. 
Consumers Union of United States, a nation-wide, 
non-profit organization of almost 25,000 consumers, 
is set up to provide you with this advice. 


WHAT IS CONSUMERS UNION? 


Consumers Union is a strictly non-profit, member- 
ship corporation formed under the laws of New 
York State to give consumers accurate, trustworthy 
information—based on laboratory and actual use 
tests conducted by expert staff technicians and im- 
partial consultants—on the comparative value of 
competing brands of widely-advertised products. 
Each month the findings of these experts are re- 
corded in Consumers Union Reports—a magazine 
that has been called “the most valuable periodical 
in America.” Products are rated in these Reports 
by brand name as “Best Buys,” “‘Also Acceptable,” 
and “Not Acceptable.” The labor conditions under 
which many products are made are also described. 
These Reports telling which brands of shoes tested 
wear longest, which makes of refrigerators are most 
and which brands of other commodities 
are the best values—can save your family from $50 
to $300 a The Reports also tell which food, 
medical products are safe and which 
can be dangerous to use. 

They are available at the low fee of $3 a vear ($1 a 
year for the abridged edition covering only the less 
expensive types of products). This fee also includes 
a yearly BUYING GUIDE 


which is now in preparation. 


economical, 


year. 
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evidence to show how many children 
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are being killed by these medi- 


cines which manufacturers are advertising as safe cold remedies. 
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VACUUM CLEANERS 


Do you want to know which vacuum cleaners will 
How rebuilt models 
How 


the different makes compare in construction and 


do the best job of cleaning? 
compare with new ones in all-round value? 
electrical insulation? Tested by unbiased engineers 
electric shock hazard, general 
15 of 


the newest models of vacuum cleaners (including 


for cleaning ability, 
engineering construction and other factors, 


Hoover, Electrolux, General Electric and Eureka) 
are rated in the same issue of the Reports as “Best 
Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” or ““Not Acceptable,” 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Sacless pens, plunger pens, steel pointed pens, 


stylographic pens, 
with ink tablets supposed to produce enough ink 
for a year’s writing. Which brands are best? How 
much should be paid for a good pen? Only 3 out 
20 makes teste 
and reported on in this issue warrant top ratings 


of over 


as good, dependable fountain pens. Eleven are 


“Not Acceptab 


listed as 


and 


now pens to be loaded 


d by Consumers Union 





le.”” Included in the rat- 


ings are such makes as Waterman, Sheaffer, CD, 


Camel and Parker. 





ELECTRIC IRONS 


On the basis of tests for heat distribution, 
temperature control, shock hazard, etc... 14 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Conservation 

Our NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
THEIR CONSERVATION—A. E. Parkins 
and J. R. Whitaker—Wiley, 650 p., $5. 
A comprehensive and very timely sym- 
posium. Its subjects cover a wide range: 
soils, tree crops, arid lands, grasslands, 
wet lands, forests and their conservation, 
water and it uses, minerals, industrial 
relations, wildlife, recreation, planning, 
and (not least in importance) the Con- 
servation of Man. The book can be used 
to advantage either in a new type of col- 
lege course or by the serious general 
reader. 


), 1937 


Chemistry 

APPLIED RADIOCHEMISTRY Otto 
Hahn—Cornell, 278 p., $2.50. In re- 
print form now becomes available the 
George Fisher Baker Non-Resident Lec- 
tureship in Chemistry at Cornell Uni- 
versity for 1933. Dr. Hahn is the 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
for Chemistry in Berlin. Particularly in- 
teresting is part two of the volume 


discussing “Investigations with Un- 
weighable Amounts of Radioactive 
Atomic Types.” 

Science News Letter muary 2, 1937 
Aeronautics 


PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT STRESS ANALY- 
sis—D. R. Adams—Pitman, 162 p., 
illus., $2.50. The volume outlines a 
simple and practical study of the 
methods used if stress analysis of air- 
craft components. Subject matter is based 
on lectures delivered at the de Havilland 
Aeronautical Technical School by the 
author. 


Science News Letter, January 2, 1937 
Radio 
Two HUNDRED METERS AND DowN, 
THE StoRY OF AMATEUR Rapio—Clin- 
ton B. DeSoto—American Radio Relay 
League, 184 p., $1. The past, present 
and future of amateur radio communica- 
tion by an official of the American Radio 
Relay League. 
Science News Letter 


lanuary 2, 1937 


Juvenile Stories 

THE Story PARADE, A COLLECTION 
OF MODERN STORIES FOR Boys AND 
GIRLS BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS— 
Winston, 331 p., illus., $1.50. The con- 
tents of this book for youngsters range 
all the way from nature tales about bob- 
cats and Eskimo dogs, through accounts 
of pioneer life in the Carolina moun- 


tains and the Old West, to such modern- 
ities as airplane adventure and the first 
docking of the Normandie. There are 
also some straight fiction stories, a num- 
ber of folk-sagas, and a few pieces in 
verse. An excellent book to have for 
reading aloud to children in the middle 
grades, or at home in the evening. 
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Hygiene 

Give Your Hair A CHANCE, A 
PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR Its CARE 
AND PRESERVATION—John W. King— 
Bradner Pub. Co., 61 p., $1. 
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Horticulture 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COoLorR: A 


PICTURE CYCLOPEDIA OF FLOWERS— 
G. A. Stevens—Macmillan, 320 p., 
colored illus., $1.98. Price reduced 


from $3.75, as previously announced. 
(See SNL, Nov. 28.) 
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Mathematics 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS, A THIRD 
COURSE IN THE NEw MATHEMATICS-—— 
Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. Car- 
penter—Allyn & Bacon, 424 p., illus., 
$1.40. A high school textbook which 
breaks away from the usual formal pres- 
entation of algebra and geometry for 
all students who are candidates for a 
high school diploma. The present book 
is designed for students who are not 
necessarily mzthematically minded and 
who do not have much need for special- 
ized training in mathematics. 
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Gardening 
THE Witp GARDEN—Margaret Mc- 
Kenny—Doubleday, Doran, 123 p., 


illus., $1. Almost everyone who has a 
garden at all would like to have, in at 
least a corner of it, some of the lovely 
shy wild things that grow in the woods 
but all too frequently perish when trans- 
planted to cultivated ground. This book 
tells what species may properly be taken 
home, and more important still, how to 
get them home and set them into their 
new earth so that they will live and 
bloom. 
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Gardening 

THE WINDOW GARDEN, A _ PRAC- 
TICAL MANUAL ON SOILS, PROPAGA- 
TION, POTTING AND GENERAL CARE OF 
House PLANTs—Bessie Raymond Bux- 
ton—Orange Judd, 158 p., illus., $1.50. 
Our grandmothers used to make the 
house much more homelike in winter by 
having at least one window well filled 
with potted plants. Somehow this has 
become almost a lost art in recent years. 
Yet there are plants available that 
Grandmother never knew about, and 
methods have been worked out to keep ' 
things alive and flourishing under the 
ecological conditions of modern in- 
teriors, so different from those of old 
houses. This book tells about these 
things, most attractively. 
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Anthropology—J uvenile 
SILVER STREAMS—Wilson Kimsey 
Peery—Metropolitan Press, 95 p., $1.25. 
A child's book, telling in attractive 
story form the life of a little Chinook 
Indian girl of the Northwest, in the 
days before the white man. A number 
of drawings illustrate the story. 
Science News Letter, January 2, 1937 





Numismatics 

THE StorY OF MONEY, AS TOLD BY 
THE KNOX COLLECTION, BUFFALO 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE—Stuart Mosher 
—Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
77 p., figures and plates, 60c. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and interestingly writ- 
ten, this booklet offers the reader a 
fireside “museum tour’’ of a fine collec- 
tion of the world’s strange and historic 
forms of money. 
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Psychiatry 
So You’RE GOING TO A PsyCHIA- 
TRist—Dr. Elizabeth I. Adamson— 
Crowell, 263 p., $2.50. An experienced 
psychiatrist writes for the layman an in- 
formational book on mental or emo- 
tional health and deviations from it. 
Science News Letter, January 2, 1937 


Ichthyoiogy 

MINNOWS OF MICHIGAN—Carl L. 
Hubbs and Gerald P. Cooper—Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, 95 p., illus., 
50c. 
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